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HE productions of the preſent age, are ſo 
evidently calculated to introduce the malici- 
- ous prejudices, or vain conceit of their Authors, 
that the judicious have a kind of dread of taking 
up a modern publication, almoſt confident that the 
Title of the Book is no more than a blind to cap- 
tivate the imagination, and, that inthe body of the 
Work, he is to find nothing but the ſarcaſtic and 
envious reſtrictions of an ignorant fellow, on 
the moſt conſpicuous characters. A detail of the 
Author's own infignificant adventures, or the dull, 
ſpiritlels, and inſipid effuſions of a ſtupid punſter, 
who, under the facred name of a diſtinguiſhed 
perion, impoſes his creed - nonſenſe on an admir- 
ing public, 
Ot this the inſtances are ſo many, that we 


thought it our duty to make the ſtricteſt inquiry ino 


the ſeveral ſituations that the late Mr. ED WIN found 


A 2 himſelt 
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himſelf in, that we might give him to our reader 
unadulterated, and ſuch as he really was, without 
intruding any efferveſeence of our own brain as 


We are well aware, chat many perſons will un- 


dertake the ſame taſk, nor ſhall we envy them 


their ſucceſs, A man of eminence 1s, m ſome 
meaſure, the property of every writer; but we will 
hambly dare to offer it as our opinion that, 1n re- 
cording particulars of ſuch z one, it is ungene- 
rous to attribute to him what is not his. 

The remarkable ſhare which the late Mr. Joh 
Epwix held in the public eſteem, both as a co- 
mie Actor, and an agreeable companion, render 
everything that he has ſaid or done, mtereſting 
to the curious; nor can we ſuppoſe that he can 
be indifferent to any. Extra _ N of 
his peculiar turn of mind, appear ſo ſeldom in the 
world, that we ſhould be, juſtly: ſarprized. if the 
taſk of tranſmitting his name to poſterity were left 
to us alone. —But as we will be bold to ſay, that 
nune could be more intimately acquainted with him 
than we have been, or had better opportunities of 
collecting materials for ſuch an undertaking, fo 
Mall we, without apprehenſion of our competitors, 
offer his genuine and original 8 HUMOURs, 
BoNMoTs, FROLics and WITTICISMS, to a 
diſcerning - Public, leaving to them, as the only 
Judges, the diſcrimination between us and our 
Tivals, 

Were we inclined to plunder the public by vo- 
luminous impoſitions, we might cram our ſheets 
with ſpurious matter, ſtolen from the neglected 

rints of the laſt and former centuries, which we 
might pretend were the iſſue of EDwiN ; or paſs 
them tor our own, hoping thereby to gain repu- 

tation, 
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tation, and, what is more eſſential, many emolu- 
ments. But faithful information is our motive, 
and we will purſue it invariably. 

Though Mr. EDWIN was juſtly impreſſed with 
a high ſenſe of his own abilities as an Actor, and ot 
his attractions as a convivialiſt, we have never 
heard him boaſt of his anceftry:;—always confeſſ- 
ing himſelf the ſon of a watch-maker, whoſe 
"circumſtances, though not equal to a coun- 
try-houſe, enabled him to have him infſtrufted in 
Engliſn Literature, Arithmetic and Muſic; the 
ſecond of which he had ſo little taſte. for, that he 
never made a brilliant progreſs in it; nor did he 
regret the omiſſion, as he has often declared, that, 
Any man may do his buſineſs with a very few: 


rules of that now complicated ſcience.” —To 


the other two he was peculiarly attentive, and 
made a proportionable. progrels.. | 

His pronunciation in his early years, was clear, 
diſtinct and forcible; in more advanced age, his 
emphaſis was ſtrong and judicious, and his voice 
was wr Squares hr harmonious, fluent and maſter- 
ly he could diſpoſe of his tongue in articulation 
as he pleaſed, * 

His knowledge of Maſic was juſt, and his exe- 


cution enchanting ;—and when his judgment was 
formed, he always took care to undertake nothing, 


to which. he did not find himſelf perfectly adequate, 

Although in his childhood his conſtitution did 
not promiſe a great length of days, yet his docility 
to his father's advice, who often admoniſhed him 
ofthe neceſſity of learning for his future happineſs, 
made him very attentive to the inſtructions of his 
teachers; —Claſſical knowledge, however, of the 
utility of which he was not made ſenſible, he neg- 
Jetted, and trequently lamented the omiſſion when 
it was irremediable. A 3 Tl. e. 
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The particular occupation to which his parent 
deſtined him, is as unknown as it is immaterial ;— 
certain it is, that at a very early period he con- 
ceived a ſtrong predilection ſor Theatrical Perfor- 
mances, and took care at his return. to London: 
from a country ſchool, to get himſelf introduced 


to a n club, ſomewhere in the city, where 


the praiſes beſtowed on his vivacity in delivering 
his parts, and on his preciſion in entering,into the: 
ſpirit of the authors from. whom. they were bor- 
rowed, though given by perſons who were very 
incompetent judges in ſuch matters, tickled his va- 


| nity, and very probably decided his paſſion in fa- 


your of the Stage. 
In the veſpertine aſſemblies, it is not to be 


doubted but that the members gave a looſe 1o all. 


the ſallies of their genius, and jeſts and witticiſme 
flew about without control, and. indeed,. with very 
little judgment; —of thoſe we have made it our 
buſineſs to collect the ſum total, which we deyoutly 
offer to the Public, not in an undigeſted maſ<,with- 
out connection or rule, but occaſionally as they 
happened. 

One of the members of the club, a grocer's ap- 


prentice, was a competiter of our EDwiN in the 


parts he pretended to ſpout, and ſhewed ſome acri- 
mony on ſeeing, himlelt outdone.— On this, our 


 buſkin aſpirer being ſomewhat nettled, exclaimed, 


* Ay, ay, Jack, you may eat plums as faſt as you 
will, but take my word for. it, you never will 
pocket one, by your acting, nor I-neither,” 

EDwiN's finances being unequal to his taſte for 


dreſs, the young grocer, who was deſirous of ex- 


celling him in ſomething, came in a quite new ſuit 
to the meeting, and plumed himſelf on his adven- 
titious ſuperiority. His rival, who wiſhed to mor- 
tity him it poſſible, cried out, „Why 
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* Why, Jack, you look as ſmart to night as-a? 
French barber on a ſunday evening; but, dear Jack, 
your cloaths cannot aft for you, that is the great: 
misfortune“. 5 

% No, ſaid another who was ED WIN 's friend, 
* can they make him act better than he did be- 
ore.“ | 

The young man, who found himſelf unlikely to 
ſucceed, wiſhed to become friends with his rival; 
and conſequently, at ſupper, to ſnew that he had no» 
ill-will, aſked ED wWIN tor part of a Welſh- Rabbit, 
which he had got drefſed for his on uſe. 

% No, Jack, (ſays the latter), you ſhall not have 
as. much of it as would make a mouſe a breakfaſt; 
and they, like you, are at beſt. but nibblers.” 

Yet the grocer would not forſake his deſign:of- 
terminating the jealouſy; tor which reaſon, though: 
not in want of money, he-prayed EDWIN to lend 
him halt a crown, to. which: he received for an- 
ſwer: | 

Not as much as would buy a midge a mourn» 
ing knee-buckle.““ 

Verging now more nearly to manhood, and im- 
proved, in his own, opinion at leaſt, in.theatric- 
ability, his ambition prompted him to join a new 
ſociety of the ſame nature in the vicinity ot 
Temple-Bar; where ſome of the adepts in the mi- 
mic ſcience thought proper to repreſent whole 
pieces, to which they admitted the amateurs, as 
ſpectators, at a moderate rate; and found means thus. 
to fave their own pockets, transferring Cheapſide 
to Fetter-Lane. | 

The mature judgment of ſeveral viſitants at this. 
mock: theatre; clearly ſaw the future eminence 
ef EDwIN in his juvenile efforts; and — 

un 
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him the line in which he was moſt likely to ſue- 
ceed. For this reaſon, he applied himſelf diligent- 
ly to the ſtudy of thoſe parts which were beſt 


adapted to his genius.—S:mon in the Apprentice, 
Scrub in the Beaux Stratagem, and others of that 
nature, became his favourites. and he was indefati- 
gable in his application to the tones, geſtures, 
modulations, and attitudes, that were moſt likely 
to do them juſtice; nor did he in the leaſt re- 
mit his diligence in muſical endeavours ;—he 
ſtrove to render himſelf maſter of the part of Sir 
Harry Sycamore, in the Maid of the Mill, and o- 
thers in different operas, as they are called. 

As yet, however, he ſeemed undetermined as 
to the diſtination of his talents, nor had his parti- 
ality to the ſtage riſen as yet to irreſiſtibility. 

Mr. SHUTER was a conſtant attendant at this 
ſociety, and conceived a very high opinion of our 


r competitor for applauſe, and was proba- 


ly the chief cauſe of his determination in favour 
of the proſeſſion; his partiality went fo far as to 


give him ſeveral uſeful leſſons, which contributed 


to our attorling's ' eminence, when the former 
was reſtored to his mother earth. 

In their cons-ivial moments, we have often had the 
pleaſure of hearing {ome of thoſe flaſhes of mirth, 
that ſet the table on a roar ; nor could it be ima- 
gined, that in ſo large a company all could poſſeſs 
an equal degree of brilliancy. One who, though 
no dunce, was not remarkable for his prompti- 
tude, obſerving that, whilſt EpwiN was uſing a 
certain utenſil in the club-room, the liquid flowed 
along the floor, cried out with rapture, ** Poor 


+ Jack EpwWI N's Wit is running about the floor.“ 


Would 
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Would to God, replied the younker, that 
what flows trom me could, get into your head. 
"tis very much wanted. 

What, — ſaid one of the company Wit, re- 
plied he; he has enough of the otber. 

To ſuch a ſeminary, it is not to be admired that 
even ladies ſhould reſort, and ſome perſons of 
that ſex, diſtinguiſhed for wit, beauty, fortune, 
ind merit, frequently honoured the little theatre 
with their preſence; one ot whom,enchanted with 
the humour of our hero, remarked to him, that ſhe 
believed he could do any thing. 


Indeed ma' am, replied he, were you the moon, 
I would ſtrive to get into it.” 


And why not now that I am but a woman, re- 

plied the lady. | 

I be ftripling was not ſufficiently| brazened at 
that time to bear the rebuke; he gracefully bluſh- 

ed, promiſing himſelf that thencefor ward he would, 

be more cautious in his witticiſms with the ladies 


and wait until his beard was grown, before he would 


attack them in their /frong holds, of 


In thole ſocial hours, which he has often ae- 
knowledged to have deen the happieſt he ever 


* in his life; his only income was the ſalary. 
e received as a clerk, in an office in the Temple; 
ſufficient, however, to anſwer all his demands, as 
he had his board and lodging without any coſt at 
his father's: —but Fortune, that ſcarcely ever fails 
of looking with a friendly eye on real merit, un- 
.leſs its poſſeſſor fruſtrates her favourable deſigns, 
ſmiled benignant on him at this period, and ſug- 

eſted to a gentleman to appoint him to a lucra- 
tive ſtation which required little attendance, and 


in which he realized ſome hundreds in about. 


twelve. 
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twelve months, and would very probably have eſta- 
-bliſhed him a ſolid man for life, had not the de- 
mon of the theatre once more attacked him in 
the form of a play, to be acted for the benefit ot 
a poor family once reputable; in which he was 
ſolicited to bear a diſtinguiſhed part. | 

EDbwWẽiN was poffeſſcd of a feeling ſoul; nor 
could the vortex of folly, which too generally in 
this age, renders the ſoul callous at an early period, 
extinguiſh the generous flame. He readily accept- 
ed the propoſal and ſurpaſſed all his former exer- 
tions in ſo good a cauſe; the burſts of applauſe were 
fo loud 81 univerſal, that the goddeſs Prudence, 
whoſe eſtabliſhment in his breaſt was yet in its in- 
fancy, affrighted at the noiſe, forfook the clamo- 
rous dwelling, and her enemy vanity, took imme 
diate and full poſſeſſion of the manſion. 
Wuhilſt ſhe was tearing down the improvements 
which her predeceſſors had begun to erect, her 
right of tenantry was rendered permanent by Mr. 
LEE, who engaged Epwi to contribute with 
him and ſame others, whom he had ' aggregated 
for the purpoſe, to the amuſement of the city of 
- Manchefter during the enſuing ſummer. 

In a few days after, he was met, in boots, by an 
old acquaintance, who, ſurprized at the unuſual ap- 
pearance, aſked him whither he was going. 

„To Fiſh.“ * 

For what? 

For a thing deviliſh hard to be caught I muſt 
own—fopular applauſe but I have the beſt bait 
the world.“ . 

What bait, dear Jack? 
Agood diſpoſition.“ 


That 
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That J muſt own, replied his friend, (who was 
no other than NED SHUTER,) cannot fail, with 
your talents, to gain what you aim at; but, my 
dear EDW1IN, let not the immoderate thirſt ot 
praiſe induce you to forſake the track for which 
nature ſeems to have deſtined you;—in the 
theatric maze there are numberleſs paths ; you 
cannot travel in all ;—the ſprightly comic is your 
line to immortality, if you deviate ſrom it, you 
will miſs your vocation, and never attain to emi- 
nence;—ſtick to that, and I pronounce you ini- 
mitable. 

There is ſomething in advice which never goes 
down with the human race; we are ſurprized 
that another of our ſpecies ſhould aſſume more 
judgment than ourſelves; we are unwilling to 
grant him the ſuperiority; and, in order to fruſ- 
trate his predictions, we follow the dictates of our 
own paſſion; and by this ſelf. ſufficiency, trequent- 
ly counteraft the purpoſes. our ſouls are bent 
on. 

This obſtinacy, or rather jealouſy, was fully 
evinced in our 1yro, who, negligent of the pru- 
dent counſel of his friend, plunged into a line, in 
which, though he never could ſhine, yet, by the 
ſtrength of his natural and ſtudied abilities, he did 
not meet with diſgrace ; he would perform the 

arts of tragic heroes and old comic perſonages, 
whilſt yet in his teens; but when maturity had 


opened his eyes, he recolletted the admonition of 
his friend, and fortunately, it was not too late for 


him to recover the ground he had loft. 
His ſoul which was ennobled with the moſt celeſ- 


tial of human dignities, charity, could not bear the 


thought of carrying off ſo large a ſum as he wo 


; 


1 

then poſſeſſed of, whilft his father with two daugh- 
ters, was ſtruggling for ſubſiſtence ; and therefore, 
the generous youth, reſerving no more than was 


abſolutely neceſſary to ſupply real wants, until his 
appointments in his new occupation ſhould enable 


bim to live independently, he aſſociated himſelt 
with two of his future co-operators in the Drama, 
to perform the journey more agreeably; tor 
| EpwiN's temper was too well adapted to the 
charms of ſociety to ſubmit to ſolitude when pol; 
ſibly avoidable; nor was his ſoul ſo penurious as 
to {ek his own advantage, at the hazard of el- 
cap ing an opportunity of being ſerviceable to a 
fellow-creature. 
How godlike are the ſentiments which this 
outh mamfeſts;—ſentiments that would do ho- 
nour to the moſt elevated ſtate of human na- 


ture!—how very ſingular in a perſon of his age 


and ſtation of life, where the gift was natural, not 
acquired; where neither education, nor admoni- 
tion, improved the glorious thought, but innate 
virtue, intuitive greatneſs of ſoul, poured forth the 
heavenly emanation, and in an earthly tenement, 
ſhewed the attributes of an angel of the higheſt or- 


der,—attributes better calculated to obliterate the 


frailties of humanity, than the compulſive beheſts 


of dying ſinners, who, by beſtowing for charitable 


uſes what they can no longer retain, vainly flat- 
ter themſelves that they can cheat a juſt Judge, as 
they before did a ſhort-ſighted world. 


as not the recording Angel, already dropped | 


a tear over this man's fins; or can it be ſuppoſed 
that he, who in his juvenile days gave ſuch evident 
marks of a divine” diſpoſition, which in all his 
vagaties he never abandoned, nor even ſuſpend- 

e * 
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ed, will have his fins thrown in his face at the 
general accompting day, ſurely eternal happineſs, 
muſt be his lot, or who can hope for it. 

We could not refuſe this little tribute to the 
qualities of our EDw1N's heart, and we flatter our- 
| felves that our readers will forgive us the di- 
greſſion. 

Though our actor was generous, he was not 
fooliſhly extravagant, his purſe, though open to 
the diſtreſſes of his fellow- creatures, was ſomewhat 
ſlow in its effuſions when nonſenſical profuſion 
ſolicited its aſſiſtance ; hence he readily acquieſ- 
ced in the ſcheme of travelling to Manchater in 
a returned chaiſe, with two of his co- mates in the 
undertaking; probably his purpoſe was to ſcreen 
the lady from the inconveniences that might ariſe 
from the ſlender capacity of her purſe, which, as 
he ſaid to herſelf, on ſeeing it in the journey, 

„ Strongly reſembled a lady newly delivered of 
a ſon and heir.“ 

It is well known to thoſe who travel in Eng- 
land, that the hired horſes uſed on long journies 
have but a ſmall reſemblance to thoſe of the ſun, 
and are liable to ſhow ſymptoms of diſſatis faction, 
at too long a continuation in their compulſive pe- 
regrinations; eſpecially it the taſk is in any degree 
greater than they are well accuſtomed to, 

Hence the horſes that drew EDwiN and his 
{ellow-travellers, conſidering that revenge is one of 
the ſweeteſt things in animal life, took ſo much 
umbrage at the unkindnels of their driver, that de- 
viating from the example of their predeceſſors, 
the ſtuds of Phoebus, inſtead of forſaking their 
wonted path, they poſitively determined not to ad- 
vance at all, nor could meaſures perſuaſive or 


coercive 
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coercive induce them to break this reſolution, un- 
til the pair-theatrical, (I believe 1 could have ven- 
tured to ſay pair-royal) deſcending from the vehi- 
cle, were compelled to walk ſome nules; but as 
the paces of the female heroine were not yo 
in extent to thoſe of the males, and that her efforts 
to keep pace with them, only ſerved to incom- 
mode herſelf, our youthful gallant bethought him 
of a ſtratagem, which enabled them to reach the 
next inn. 

He recommended to the Phaeton to cover 
the eyes of the horſes, whilſt they were geiting 
into the chaiſe, that imagining they bore no more 
than their uſual burden, they might perform their 
talk without further interruption, — The deceit 
paſſed current on the poor cattle, and a night's 
reſt with good keeping ſo cheered them, that 
they demurred no more until the accompliſhment 
ol the journey. 

How curſed flow theſe jades get on, ſaid 
WALDRON. ; 

Like two thieves going to the gallows; my 
friend, replied F ©w1N, for like chem they travel 
againſt their inclinations, | 

When Miſs WEsTkyY found herſe!f wearied, 
9 Epwi told her, 

* You advance, Miſs, like a young lady going to 
1 
i 


— 
2 


to be married to a man old enough to be her grand. 
Jatber.“ 
3 A man will put up with any inconvenience 
f | to gain his end, ſays WALDRON. 
F „No man will put up with a rival in love, if 
he can diſcover him, ſays EDwln, nor with 
cloſe confinement it he can make his eſcape.” 


Nor 
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Nor with an empty purſe, it he can put money 
info it, ſays WALDRON, 


** Nor with a bad wife, if he can get rid of her, 


replies EDWIN, 


Nor with nd wife, if he can get any, 1ejoins 
Miſs WEsTRY. 

«© And who is the woman, retorts EDwWIN, 
who will not prefer a bad huſband before none?“ 

The fair one by diſcontinuing her ſhare in the 
converſation for that time, ſeemed to give a tacit 
acknowledgement of the juſtneſs of the remark ; 
and our generous youth was ſorry for having ſut- 
fered the vivacity of his temper to hurry him 
intoa ſarcaſm which might give a moment's pain 
to one of his ſpecies; he endeavoured toatone forit, 
however, by an act of generoſity not uncommon 
with him, tor baving Raped that the pockets 
of his companions contributed very little to the 
diſcompoſure of their ſhape, he contrived to ren- 
der the journey as comfortable as poſlible, by 
ſecretly paying a part of every bill on the road; 
by which means, their ſhare of the expence became 
wel: proportioned to their 2 abilities, 

Epwin's generoſity made a conſiderable im- 
preſſion on his finances; but at his age, a guinea a 
week, with the immemorial perquiſne of half a be- 
nefit, was amply ſufficient for neceſſary ſubſiſtence, 
eſpecially as his wardrobe was not inconſiderable for 
a perſon in his line of life ; he made himſelf as com- 
fortable as poflible, and might have made himſelf 
a ſmall fund for ſuture exigencies, did not the na- 
ture of his ſituation lead him into an extravagance, 
which his own inexperience, and the rapacity of 
his aſſiſtant, rendered almoſt deſtructive to his after 
welfare. 
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Too greedy of eminence in his occupation, he 
would omit nothing that could make him perſett 
in his parts; and for this purpoſe, he often ſoli - 
cited the ſervants of the Muſes, who were to ap- 
pear in the ſeveral ſcenes with him, to prafliſe 
their ſeveral parts with him in a parlour. that was 
common to them all; for ſeveral of Mr. LEE's 
company of comedians lodged in one houſe. 

The Beaux Stratagem was to be acted, and 
Epwi was to repreſent Archer ;—he could pre- 
vail on none but her, who wasto perſonate Cherry, 
to retire to the ſcenic parlour. In that part where 
the lady is examined tn love's catechiſm, he aſked 
ner" ere does it = out ?—before ſhe could 
make the reply, fomething tripped her behind, and 
in the fall, her cloaths were very much diſcompoſed. 

In the rapture which ſuch an unexpected fight 
muft occaſion, he could not repreſs the following 
exclamation : 2855 

« By G— I ſee the ſpot!” 

The lady, who was not unacquainted with ad- 
vantageous attitudes, thought that ſhe was then 
very hkely to captivate ſo young a heart, and was 
therefore in no hurry to change it; nor was he ſo 
great a ninny, as not ſeize an opportunity which 
probably could not be recalled ;—an omiſſion in 
fuch caſes is unpardonable.; he had not even the 
prudence to make the door faſt, and was Oy 
caught in the fact. But as thoſe who are accul- 
A to repreſent ſo many characters are not ea- 
fily abaſhed, their joining in the mirth that was 
kept up at their expence, blunted the edge of ri- 
dicule, and thus prevented uneaſineſs. 

Our younker found his heart more deeply en- 
gaged on this occaſion than he was well aware of; 
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and had the fair one been more moderate in her 
exattions, and more diſcreet in her gallantries, it 
is by no means impoſſible but ſhe might have in 
the end been dignified with the title of Mrs. 
Edwin; but the enamorato had ſo many exigen- 
cies to ſupply for. his dulcinea, that he for the 
firſt time ſelt the poignancy of diſtreſs, as ſhe took 
care to prevent a poſlibility of his punfQually 
paying for his diet and lodging, by draining him. 
perfectly as ſoon as he received his appointments. 

The perſecutions of his. creditors made him, 
look eagerly forward to the time of the benefits, 
which now approached ; and the diſguſting 1mpor- 
tunities of the avaricious heroine had ſo tar preju- 
diced him againſt her, that he very readily ac- 
cepted a propoſal] made to him of an engagement 
at one of the Dublin theatres; his coaviviality had 
procured him the pratronage ol almoſt al the 
youth ot his own ſex in Manclieſler, and the emo- 
luments of his night produced a ſum ſuperior to 
his expectations. 

A gleam of prudence had diſſi pated the cloud 
which love had caſt over his ſenſes, and foreſee-. 
ing the imprudence of returning to. a. houſe, from 
which he could not expect to bring away. a ſoli- 
tary guinea, he had taken previous care to elude: 
the teazings of an indefatigable creditor and a ra- 
pacious miſtreſs, by conveying away his moſt va- 
luable effects, with which he eloped to the metro 
polis. As ſoon. as the buſinels. of the night was 
completely ended, leaving the reſt of his moveables. 
to pay for his board, declaring on: his arrival in 
London, that | 
„The young cock had proved too cunning, for 
the old foxes. | 
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In London he was not yet known as an actor, 
or wit, and conſequently the circle of his acquaiat- 
ance, was neither large nor brilliant; we ſhall 
therefore paſs over the adieus he made to his 
friends, and bring him with a ſmall ſum of mo- 
ney, ſome trinkets, eloaths, &c. to Dublin, 
where he was received with diffidence by the Ma- 
nager, who dreaded that at ſo early a period, his 
abilities would prove inadequate to the weekly ſa- 
lary he was engaged at. 

In this apprehenſion, he ftruck EDwin for 
a very unimportant part, and excited his reſent- 
ment to ſuch a degree, that, had he had money 
ſufficient for the purpoſe, it is more than proba- 
ble that he would have returned to England; —he 
even entertained ſome thought of entirely re- 
nouncing the ſtage; for his ſpirit was too high to 
bear ſo great a mortification. Thus had the 
haughty and premature deciſion of a man, other- 
wiſe eminent, nearly deprived the world of the 
inimitable talents of one of the firſt comic actors 
that perhaps ever pred in-any age. 

As the ſummer's ſun,diſpels the little buſy clouds 
that for a minute overſhadow his brilliancy ſo 
did EDwWIN's exquisite worth ſoon diſſipate the 
prepoſſeſſion of the manager, who even in the low 
character which he had forced upon him, clearly 
ſaw the ſuperior genius of the youth, and now caſt 
him for higher characters. 

But ſtill the young man's own injudicious taſte 
miſled him, and he would attempt parts which na- 
ture would not give her pprobilice to; Juſtice 
Woodcock, Lord Trinket, and otber autiquated 
perſonages, kept his eminence yet in embryo; and 
although he performed thoſe parts very well, 8 
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could not procure him that applauſe, which muſt 
have been liberally beftowed upon him, had he 
followed the track he was deſtined for. | 

Nor was this the only difappointment he expe- 
nenced during his ſtay in Dublin. Mofſop; whoſe: 
mtimacy with a certain lady of high title and in- 
dependent fortune, was well known to the inha- 
bitants of Dublin, ſpent in gambling with the old: 
mare, (as the antiquated counteſs, in her own right, 
was ludicroufly {tiled by the upper gallery) thoſe 
fums which he ſhould have appropriated to the 
pacification of his creditors of innumerable deno- 
minations. Hence he was unable to ſatisfy the de- 
mands of thoſe who acted under him; and ſeve- 

ral weeks often elapſed without a ſhilling being: 
paid. This put the ladies and gentlemen of the: 
Stage to the invention of ſtratagems to obtain a: 
temporary redreſs of their grievances; but our 
EDw1N's faculties ſeem. to have been the moſt 
acute, and ſucceſsful on the occaſion; for he 
often walked with a bailiff, to a place of confine«. 
ment on a night when he was of unavoidable ne- 
ceſſity on the ſtage; and thus the Manager for: 
fear of offending the public, was frequently com- 
pelled to borrow a ſufficient ſum, to extrieate him 
trom the pretended difficulty. 

This contrivance was repeated ſo often with 
ſacceſs, that it came at laſt to Moſſop's ears, who: 
was exceedingly provoked at finding himſelf: out- 
witted, and took an opportunity of reproaching 
EDwiN with it, with ſuch. acrimony, that the 
latter exclaimed, 

Hold your tongue, Nuto, I ſhall ſtay no long- 
er in your Hell. 
This 
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This ſarcaſm provoked the Manager e ceeding- 
ly; but as he had reaſon to believe that few of his 


POR were pleaſed with his conduct; appre- 


enſive alſo, that EDwiw's perfuaſions would in- 
duce ſome of them to abandon him before the ſea- 
ſon was over, he thought it prudent to ſoothe the 
incenſed youth, and regain his friendſhip by the 
douceur of paying the arrears then due to him. 
He requeſted however, that this inſtance of his 
partiality ſhould be concealed, as otherwiſe, he 
would bring a fwarm of waſps about him that 
would effectually torment him. 

During this period, young Eowin, under the 
maſque * liſtleſſneſs, paid the deepeſt atten» 
tion to the various abilities of the different actors in 
their ſeveral capacities; but he, who moſt attracted 
his notice, was Mr. RYDER, who poſſeſſed amazing 
comic talents. His obſervations were judicious and 


protound, nor had ſelf- ſufficiency ſo tar blinded his 


underſtanding, as to make him ſpurn the advice 


of thoſe, whole experience entitled them to more 
knowledge, and whole efteem for his amiable 
qualities, induced them to contribute to his ſu- 
ture eminence. 

Of this number, Mr. RYDER was the moſt 
zealous, and we muſt confeſs, the beſt qualified; 
he was bimſelf an excellent comic actor, and 
there are few better judges of the particular me- 
rit and genius of others. He was the firſt that 
opened Epw1v's eyes to the real extent of his 

wer, and to the peculiar line for which he ſeem. 
ed adapted. SHUTER's former opinion. on: that 
point had lain long dormant like a fmothere& 
fire, but now roſe to his remembrance, and fery. 
ed to corroborate the ſentiment of. lis new * 

ur 


ed friend. | 
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Our hexo had, with a prudence rather uncom- 
mon at his age, but with that generoſity which 
had always characteriſed him, and left him not 
till death, hoarded up the ſum he had receivedfrom 
Maſſop for his arrears, and found it now eſſen- 
tially ſervieeable to him in an engagement with 
Mr, RYDER, who reſolved to lead a company of 
comedians to the city of Water lord, to enact dur- 
ing the ſummer, ſuch plays as they would find 
molt likely to hit the tale of its inhabitants. 

An antipathy to ſolitude was a leading feature 
in the character of ED WIN, and he preferred the 
ſufferance of ſome inconvenience before the per- 
formance of a long journey alone: — the preſence 
of ſtrangers, who would not probably reliſh his 
humour, he reſolved to avoid. -A companion, 
who would laugh and bear a joke, was therefore 
the firſt object of his enquiry, and in the number, 
who were to acknowledge the empire of Mr. 
RYDER, he diſcovered one, whom he propoſed 
as his mate in the undertaking. Here however, 
he encountered a difficulty, that at firſt ſight ſtar» 
tled him; this was, that the hiſtrion's * avy was 
ſo indifferently provided, as to ſubjett him to the 
neceſſity of gaining the gaol on feot. 

After a ſhort heſitation, and a tranſient reflec. 
tion, he imagined to himſelf that in ſuch 
an excurſion there might ariſe ſome adven- 
tures from which his hilarity would extract nou- 
riſhment,—and as ke could perform eaſy journeys, 
and give his fellow - traveller a lift occaſionally, 
they jovially ſet off together. ; 

The day of their departure was Sunday, and it 
is a day remarkably addicted to ſports among the 
vulgar, whom neceſſity keeps ſeriouſly occupied 


on the other ſix days of the week. EDWIN, had 
| never 
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never been farther from the metropolis of Ireland 
than Ring's-End, the Phoenix Park. Drumcon- 
dra, &c. He hitherto had no opportunity ot be- 
coming acquainted with the real genius of the 
Ir:th. which is to be found genuine, only in the 
lower claſſes; affeftation, foppery, faſhion, and 
gy diſguiſe it too much in the higher ranks. 
When Epwin and his companion had got a- 
bout eleven miles from the city, on the Munſter 
road, they ſaw a great crowd at a ſolitary ale-houſe, 
and heard the diſtant ſounds of muſic, EowIiN, 
whoſe ſoul was the eſſence of harmony, could 
not keep himſelf within the bounds of reaſon on 
the occaſion ; he felt a degree of extraordinary 
elaſticity in his limbs, and he capered nimbly to the 
merry alſembly ; his companion, whoſe brain 
was of a more glutinous quality, could not keep 
pace with him, and he joined the ſprightly peaſants 
- of both ſexes, who were dancing merrily round a 
churn-ſtaff, on which was placed conſpicuous, a 
large flat ſugared cake, which was to be the prize of 
him and her, who could bear the fatigue of hop- 
ping irregularly longeſt. | 
A ſtranger, of whatſoever ſex or | pornck is ſure 
to be invited with ruſtic politeneſs and importunity, 
to partake of the diverſion; nor had our itinerant 
ſons of jollity been long in the eircle before they 
received the modeſt curteſy of two ruddy-cheeked, 
comely faced virgins, by far the moſt beautiful of 
the train. Had Venus made her beſt ſalutation, 
learned from the dancing-maſter of the celeſtial 
abodes, and tacked to it her moſt alluring ſmile, 
it could not have produced a greater effett on the 
mind of EDW1N, than the natural inclination of the 
limbs, and the innocent look of the village maiden. 
did. Though totally unpraftiſed in their evo- 
Lutions 
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lu ions, he followed the motions of his beautiful 
pariner with fo quick an eye, that he was loudly 
and univerſally applauded. 

Untutored politeneſs too, the eaſy leſſon im- 
planted by ſimple nature in the breaſts of the 
Iriſh in general, declared him and his partner the 
vitctors, and the cake was unanimoully awarded to 
them, which they bore in triumph int» the ale- 
houſe. But our hero, unprattiſed in the ceremo- 
nit on ſuch an occaſion, had recourſe to the ad- 
vice of his co- victor, who with artleſs ſincerity, in- 
ſtructed him in all that was requiſite for him to do. 

The perſon who had travelled with EDw1N,being 
unbleſſed with that degree of vivacity that procur- 
ed his companion good treatment wherever he 
went, did not come up to the joyful] meeting 
as ſoon as the latter, and conſequently was not 
known to be of his company: his diſpoſition was 
of the unſocial kind, unleſs he was intimate with 
the perſons, and he was as ignorant of the manners 
of the natives of Ireland, and had not that kind of 
amenity that could gain him a welcome. 

His name was GEeoRGY, a muſician, whom 
Mr. RyDER had employed to accompany the 
ſinging parts he ſhould have occaſion to repreſent 
in his excurſion: but though he could make his 
fiadle ſpeak heart-ſoothings ſounds, his own ſoul 
was inſenſible of harmony, his manners were rough 
and unharmonious.—When the ſmiling damſel of 
the village, dropped her moſt graceful curtely, as 
an invitation to kim to partake of their merri- 
ment, and entitle himſelf to a ſhare of the liquor 
that was to be drank on the occaſion, To this, 
the Orpheus replied in a very harſh tone, that he 
would not dance. 
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A greater offence could not be offered to a per- 
fon of her rank and ſex in that country than ſuch 
a refuſal. She bluſhed and retired with appa- 
rent marks of mortification:— ſuch an inſult was 
not to be put up with; the young tellows entered 
into conſultation, and it was reſolved that the cat- 
gut ſcraper ſhould undergo a ducking in the ad- 


jacent river; the execution was ſupended only 


until the cake was divided, when the fair partner 


of EDpWIN's victory, was according cuſtom, diſ- 
tributing her half of the cake to the men, whilſt 
he was ſharing his among the females; ſhe offered 
a piece to GEORGY, which was inſtantly ſnatched 
from her by a young man, who declared that the 
_ raſcal ſhould have none. And he was im- 


mediately ſeized by half a dozen of them, who. 


were proceeding, in ſpite of his cries and ſtruggles, 
to bear bim to the place of execution, 

Though EpwWIN could not help laughing at 
the aukward ſituation of GEeoRGyY, he could not 
ſuppreſs the generous feelings of humanity, and 
therefore applied himſelf to his fair partner, fear- 
ing leſt his own interference ſhould involve him 
in the. puniſhment of his fellow-traveller; the 
kind-hearted fair one, to oblige him, very eaſil 
undertook the taſk, and "athens or" with much dit. 
ficulty, in reſcuing the trembling culprit, from the 
threatened infliction. 

Whether the buxom virgin made any impreſſion 
on our youth's heart, he never would acknowledge; 
but he has confeſſed that he felt a very great re- 
luctance in parting with her, and having ſpent in 
her company as much of the night as he could 
prevail with her to remain with him; GzxorGY 
aud he flept together on ſome ſtraw, with clean 
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though coarie coverings, and on the following 
morning, renewed their pedeſtrial undertakin 
with much leſs alacrity than either had ſhewn on 
the preceding day ; the former could not get the 
idea of a ducking which he had almoſt undergone, 
out of his head. 

The other had ſomething elſe in mind, that 
threw a weight upon his ſpirits; a profound ſilence 
rendered the journey yet more torpid and irkſome; 
this was at length broken by GEORGY, who, no 
longer able to contain his reſentment for the 
danger he had been expoſed to, interrupted 
Epw1n's reverie by ſaying, 

It was the mercury in your heels, that brought 
this diſgrace upon me. 

„ By no means, GEORGY, it was the lead in 
your own head.” 

This ſarcaſm, together with the mortification he 
had endured, made GEORG ſulk ſo much and 
ſo long, that EpWIN, as he could not make him 
merry, reſolved to add to his diſpleaſure, and thus 
revenge his taciturnity : the day was very warm, 
and ED WIN had provided himſelf with ſome pro- 
viſions, and a bottle of liquor; theyaretreated to a 
field near the road, at a ſmall diſtance from which, 
was a narrow drain, which was almoſt hidden 


with weeds and graſs. Ihe arch Momus thought 


this a golden opportunity for putting his ſcheme in 
execution, and propoſed to GEORGY, who was 
a much better runner than himſelf, to gain the 
oppoſite ſide of the plain, both blindfolded, for a 
ſupper. and a bottle of ſtingo. GEORC Y, who 
knew his own ſuperiority, accepted the challenge; 


and willing to ſpare his conſumptive purle a: much 


as poſſible, tied up EDwiN's eyes, whilſt he did 
the ſame by his antagoniſt: they bound off toge- 
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ther and GEORGY, who was unſuſpicious of 
danger, uſed his utmoſt exertions until he ruſhed 
head long into the drain, the bottom of which 
was deeply incruſted with a thick clammy mud, 
which held the unfortunate muſician ſo faſt, that 
he could not extricate himſelf without the aſſiſt. 
ance ot his companion, who refuſed*him any aid, 
until he ſolemnly ſwore that he would keep nei- 
ther anger, nor ſilence any longer. 

The compact being ſworn to, he dragged him 
out of the dilemma in a moſt filthy condition, 
which nearly made him relapſe into rage; but he 
became pacified when ED WIN promiſed that he 
would pay the wager, which he acknowledged he 
juſtly loſt. This acted ſo powerfully on the ſpi- 
1:ts of the muſician, that he became a tolerable 
companion for the reſt of the journey, which 
proved much more unfortunate to our itinerants, 
than they expected; tor at night, when they came 
to an inn in a {mall market-town on the road, 
they aſked if they could get ſupper and a bed? 
the anſwer was in the affirmative, and they were 
ſhewn into a room, where in a little time, they 
were ſerved with a lich ſoup, and five or fix 
different diſhes were afterwards ſent in to them; 
a variety to which they were little accultomed, 
and which excited ſome uneaſineſs in the breaſt 
of EDWIN, who apprehended that the bill would 
be proportioned to the fare! 

Put how agreeable was his ſurprize, when hav- 
ing ſupped plentifully, a meſſage came from a 

tleman who prayed permiſſion to fit with them a 
while; they readily accepted the propoſal, and a 
bottle of wine was called for, which being emp- 
tied another was ordered; EpWIN looked at 
GEORGY, who, in his turn, filently enjoyed the 
embaraſſment 
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embaraſſment of his companion; but all their a- 
larms were nothing to that which occurred, when 
their gueſt, calling for a bill, which amounted to 
nine ſhillings, threw the paper on the table and 
wiſhed the gentlemen a good night, | 

* Ifthis is Iriſh civility, ſays ED win, I'll have 
no more of it.“ 


It is better anſwered, GO RMV, than run aman 
hoodwinked into a ditch. 


„ You deſerved it for your ſulks; but what 
have I done to him? 


Given him an opportunity of laughing at 
you, 


It is rather hard that I ſhould pay ſor his 
mirth; but hang ſorrow, a pound of it is not 


worth a farthing; lets be gay while we may, death, 


as the poet ſays, will have his day.” 

The bell was rung, a waitercame, and the money 
was paid; which being brought down ſtairs, the 
landlord returned to their chamber, and told them 
they muſt have miſtaken; for that their bill had 
been paid by the gentleman. : 

« May the lovers of mirth ever meet with ſuch 
friends,” ſays EDI, in rapture. 

And may the frieuds of the jovial, never want 
wealih to beſtow, ſays GEORGY. 

„And may the inhabitants of Ireland ever en- 
joy the three P—s.” 

What are they? 

Peace, Plenty, and Proſperity.” 

T he gentleman to whom theſe toaſts were re- 
peated, felt his heart dilated, and he ordered a 
gallon of the beſt claret to be brought to them; 
which being unable to drink, they kept as a corps 
de reſerve for the next day, which brought them 
to cheir journey's end. 
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One day's detail of the incidents of an actor's 
life, merely as ſuch, ſerves for its whole courſe; 
but as a man and a bon vivant, he is ſubject to 
adventures as well as any other individual in the 
world. Until Epwid became known as a good 
N he lived as follows; it is a 2 
rom his own words: 

« Awoke at nine, and recollected that I was 
to aft a difficult part that night. 

Knew I was far from being perfect. 

eee in bed for ſome minutes. 

iſcompoſed my night-cap, by fcratching m 
head — ds, WTR: ad 

Leaped out of bed, and ſtalked about the room 
in my ſhirt. 

Felt myſelf deviliſhly afraid of being hiſſed. 

Reſolved to make my ſelf perfect in my part. 

Huddled on my cloaths. | 

Read over my part three times. 

Forgot to call for my breakfaft. 

Studied attitudes for near an hour. 

Was called upon to go to rehearſal. 

Found myſelt exceedingly hungry. 

Went home, and dined. 

Could not bear to be alone. 

Went to the public houſe, 

Adjourned to the theatre. 

Dreſſed and fhrted with the ladies. 

Was clapped, and felt exceſſive joy. 

Tired after my exertions. 

Went to the public-houſe with three brother 
aktors. | 
Spent nine-pence. 

At one in the morning went home to bed, 
Fell aſleep about two. 15 
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The excellence of his performance, and the op- 
portunities which ſome of the townsfolk had at the 
public houſe, of ſeeing and hearing his drolleries, 
made him ſoon become a favourite.—Among o- 
thers who ſolicited the pleaſure of his company, 
wasa taylor of ſome eminence in the city of 
Waterford, who affetted to be a wit, and was 
not, like manyothers who pretend to that quality, 
ambitious of ſhining alone; if he had the luck of 
expreſiing himſelf ſmartly at another's expence, 
he with great cheerfulneſs bore a repartee, how- 
ever ſevere, nor would wrinkle his brow, when 
he found himſelf worſted in the conflict, 

Notwithſtandingthis amiable diſpoſition, he had 
not the good fortune of ſecuring the affection 
of his wite, between whom and him there was 
too great a diſparity of years, he being on the 
borders ol fifty, and ſhe not yet nineteen; ſhe was 
fooliſh enough to imagine, that in the {tate of 
wedlock ſomething more than words is requiſie 
to conſtitute mutual happineſs, and this fomething 
- ſhe could not find with her huſband: he, on the 
contrary, imagined that wit was the ſummum bonum 
of human life, and thought the woman unreaſonable, 
who would place felicity in any thing elſe than 
wit and good humour, both which he certainly poſ- 
ſeſſed no ſmall ſhare of. | 

Whether. it was that diſcretion over-ruled incli- 
nation, or that as yet, ſhe had not ſeen the man 
whoſe perſonal appearance was ſuited to her taſte, 
ſhe nd either had no amour hitherto, or ſhe had 
ſo cloſely concealed it, as that the prying eye of 
curiofity had not been able to penetrate it, nor 
co the tongue of {lander beſpatter her unſullied 

ame, 
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In the large folio of predeſtination, is marked 
every tranſaction of the ſeemingly unimportant 
beggar, as of the ſelf. important menarch; in it 
are {et down the incidents of the lives of the bluſ- 
tering ſoldier, the needy author, the quibbling 
lawyer, the ſnivling citizen, the canting enthuſi- 
aſt, the fawning courtier, and the mimic come- 
dian ; nor are the viciſſitudes of the female mind 
forgotten, Here are their mazes traced, their 
uncertainties unravelled, their fluctuating de- 
fires purſued through their inſtabilities, and the 
moment is here determinately fixed, in which a 
certain object ſhall engage them, and confirm 
their appetite happy for them, if this object is 
dignified with worth. 

About this time, our youth approaching towards 
his eighteenth year, and finding the inconveni— 
ence of a boyiſh appearance in his ſituation, 
thought it prudent to apply to a barber who at- 
tended the company, to contribute to place the 
maſk of manhood onhis viſage ; the underſtrap- 
B of Eſculapius could not keep the muſcles of 

is mouth in their uſual form, this the repreſenta- 
tive of Momus obſerving, aſked him the cauſe 
of it; 

I might as well ſhave a lady, Sir. 

+ You might not, Sir, — for you would only 
ſpoil her's, and will mend mine.” | 
Sir, a crop cannot grow where there is no 
ſeed. 

« I can feel what you cannot fee; I know 
my face was made to be that of a man; fo work on 
Mr. Barber.” 

The barber obeyed and the effect was ſoon viſi- 
ble; —the lady, who ſeems to have been a good 
judge of human merchandizo (we mean the we 

or's 
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lor's wife) from frequently ſeeing ED Wix, had con- 
ceived a very goed opinon of his abilities in any 
undertaking; but as her reputation was yet dear 
to her, ſhe reſolved to ſecure it as much as poſſi- 
ble conſiſtently with the gratification of a paſſion, 
which was not riſen to a pitch of lunacy ſuffici- 
ent to brave the eſteem of the public: ſhe muſt 
have ſome proofs of the diſcretion of the object 
ol her choice, leſt his vanity ſhould publiſh her 
frailty. | | 

She therefore queftioned him very minutelycon- 
cerning the conduct of all the actors and actreſſes 
then in Water ford; he thought it would be unge- 
nerous to ſpeak ill of thoſe ef his profeſſion, and 

leaded ignorance; ſhe then enquired minutely 
into his own amours; he would acknowledge.no- 
thing; ſhe entruſted him with ſome ſeeming ſe- 
crets, and got others to pump him; he was inyul- 
nerable and ſhe was captivated. 

On the evening previous to her ſurrender, he 
was in company with the huſband, who ſpoke 
ſomewhat diſreſpettfully of his profeſſion, ſaying, 
that actots in general ſcarcely deſerve the name of 
men. 

% An actor, replied EDw1N, is many men in 
the ſemblance of one, whereas a taylor—.“ 

Well, come, what is a taylor? out with it? 

In the ſemblance of a man, is but the ninth 
part of one.” 

His good humoured hoſt was not at all diſpleaſ. 
ed at the repartee, and the lady could no reſt un- 
til ſhe had made experiment of the truth of the 


remark, and by her attachment to our hero during — 


his ſtay there, confirocd it. 
There is nothing more fingular, few things 
more certain, than thac the women, however 
dil.ing!:iſhed 
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diſtinguiſned for wealth, merit, talents, or love 
of liberty, in every other ſenſe of the word, ſtill 


pant for that ceremony by which their own names 


are to be loſt to them for ever, and that of a 
man, whom they have perhaps never ſeen, and 
who is totally an alien from their family, is to 
be fubſtituted in its room: from the higheſt rank 
of life to the loweſt, this unaccountable mania 
prevails, and even in theatric commonwealth, 
where the ſhackles of law and religion ſeem moſt 
to be negletted, it prevails with as much vigour,. 
as in any other part of the community. 

That chaftity was by no means the characteriſ- 
tic of Miſs Hawke, is perfectly known in all the 
towns and cities, where the leaders of the ſock and: 
buſkin have occaſioned her appearance; yet did 
ſhe ſeem tired of her maiden name; of the ſtate 
of vir yinity ſhe could not, as ſhe had before rid 
kerſelt of the troubleſome burden :—ſhe had 
waſted a conſiderable ſhare of the artillery of love 
on different perſons, but never ſecure to herſelf a 
huſband :—ſhe now caſts a Hawk's eye on our 
ftage hero, and was in a fair way of truſhng him 
up in the talons of matrimony; in fact ſhe had 


made ſo deep an impreſſion on him that his wit, 


which had been hitherto in a ſtate of torpor from 
the want of a proper incentive, kindled at the fire 
of her bright eyes, and produced. the following 
ſonnet. 


Ah, go ye little lambs and nibble flowers, 
Or quench your thirſt at youder purling ſtream, 
For Cupid, cruel Cupid chills my powers, 
And my fond wiſhes cheat me like a dream. 
Le 
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Ye pre: ty birds that warble on the ſpray, 

The goldfinch, lark, the linnet and the dove, 
Tho” my heart achs, you may all be gay, 

For you have never known the pangs of love. 


Or if you have, no ſad, no ſavage vows, 

Have kept your chirping miſtreſles from ye, 
You aſk no other houſes than the boughs 

And bill and ceo, and fly from tree to tree, 


Notwithſtanding his ſerious attachment to Miſs 
Hawke, in the view of wedlock, young as he was, 
he was not ſuch a ninny, as to give up the very 
lucrative connexion he had with the tayler's wife; 
to whom he alſo gave the ſonnet as a tribute of 
love on the following occaſion. 

She had appointed a meeting, to which, though 
EDWIN was punttual, he was forced to return 
without the expected gratification. The ſonnet 

was received with af pong and the lady propoſ- 
ing to herſe}f more ſatisfaftion with him than her 
huſband could give, offered to rob the latter, 
and elope with the former. 

Although EDWIN could treſpaſs en his neigh- 
bour through the medium of his wife's perſon, 
with little ſcruple,yet he ſcorned to injure his purſe; 
but as an open denial would probably prove hurtful 
to him, he flattered the fair one with the hope, that 
when the ſealon was ended, he would comply. 

In the mean while, he alſo diſcovered the in- 
continence of his beloved Miſs Hawke, and up- 
braided her with it in terms fo acrimonious, that 
the experienced Cyprian ſaw her error with great 
remorſe ; ſhe however hoped, that ſhe ſhould be 
able, by thoſe arts which Nature has liberally be- 


towed on her ſex, to repair the broken 8 
| ö ut 
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but in the breaſt ol y»uth, the idea of cuckoldom is 
ſo hideous, that every endeavour was attended 
with diſappointment, and followed with ſome 
theatric reproach, uttered with all the dignity 
of * 

_ © Give me a rotten pear, would he cry, empha- 
tically ; I will chew it, 1 will ſwallow it - mix up 
the moſt nauſeous drugs, I will take them, and 
never Wince nor make a wry face; but to marry a 
wanton be ready, oh you gods! with all your 
thunderbolts, and daſh me to pieces,” 

The approach of the ſeaſon for opening the 
Dublin theatres compelled thoſe who were engag- 
ed io them for the winter, to repair to the capital; 
and EDW1N, who dreaded the fate of all thole 
who encumber themſelves with an amorous wo- 
man, reſolved to take a French leaue of the town; 
and as the denefits had preciuded every danger of 
poverty, the comedians farmed themſelves into 
roups, as partialiiy led them. Remington and I 

d the honour of being ſelected to contribute 
to our hero's amuſement during the journey, 
which, as he had plenty of caſh, and no lack of 
time, we agreed to pertorm on foot, as long as 
it proved convenient. 

Hurroo! long life to your honours! Arrah— 
Katty,by St. Patrick, here's company coming, ſays the 
landlord of a ſmall inn on the road, as we drew 
near his houſe without any intention of ſtopping ; 


make haſtea Chuſhia, and get the parlour ready 


for them, for 1 ſee by their faces that they are 
good geutlemen. Such ſeducing language was 
too powertul for our devotee to ſenſibility. 

*+ Billy, do you mind the honeſt fellow calls us 
gentlemen, ſays EDW1N ; we cannot avoid ſpend- 
ing ſomething with him.“ | 
Paugh, 
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Paugh, cried I,—it will delay us too long. 
+ When a man has time in his pocket, he has 
nothing to fear; don't you ſee, you dog ? replied 
he, pulling out a ſilver watch he had purchaſed in 
Waterford. We entered all three; and ſhaking 
our feet at the door, ordered Care, to wait for us 
until our return.“ 

A piper, who, had he as delicate an ear as he had 
a nimble finger, would charm Cerberus, and force 
the queen of Hell herſelt to follow him, played up 
a ſprightly tune which maſgre la fatigue du voyage, 
ſet us all a jigging. Some glaſles of contraband 
brandy confirmed our vivacity ; and were all the 
monarchs in Europe, with all the deſpots of the 
Eaſt, to curſe, ſtamp, and rave for a favourite 
opera, they could not have dragged us fiom the 
good-natured landlord ot the little inn, until what 
with the Nantes, what with the dance, we became 
as drunk as Silenus, and were put to bed ſenlelets 
in a ſnug room, where we repaired the ravages ot 
exceſs; and to the great honeur of the nation, found 
every thing ſafe and ſound in the morning, except 
our heads, which complained of our intemperance, 

A Hair of the ſame dog, is a proverbial remedy 
for ſuch diſeaſes, and on our emerging from 
the ſcene of our repoſe, we entered what was 
called the parlour, whither came almoſt immedi— 
ately a young gentleman of the vicinity, who 
having got poſleſſion of a large fortune a few 
months before, and being of a very ſlender wit, 
ſaw himſelf rather negletted by thoſe of his own 
rank: beſides this, he had another ſtimulative to 
avoid their company, which was that kind of am- 


bition which induced Cæſar to declare, that he 


would rather be the firſt in a {mall village than the 
{ſecond in Rome, From this motive, our man of 


fortune preferred the intereſted approbation of a 


* 


number 
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number of peaſants, who praiſed his wit and gene- 
roſity, and plied him with your konour at every 
{econd or third word, and ſwore he deſerved to 
be a Lord:—for this incenſe he always paid the 


reckoning. 
On his entrance, he called for a dram, ſaying, it 
was very cold. — 


Another entered immediately, having walked 
a good many miles, and called for a dram; crying, 
upon my word, this morning is exceedingly warm. 

EDdwiN could not reftrain himſelf, but ex- 
claimed.“ Here, landlord, bring me a dram, for 
I like it; cannot people follow their inclinations 
without telling ſuch damnable lies to amuſe them?“ 

The young ſpendthrift was ſo charmed with this 
ſally, that he would have EDwiN home with him 
to ſpend the day at his houſe; but the generous 
boy declared he would not _ his companions : 
we were accordingly condutted all three to the 
manſion, where the gentleman, whoſe name was 
Fofter, treated us with the utmoſt hopitality, and 
ſent us to bed tipſey. 

In the morning, EDwI1N went te Mr. Foſter's 
room, and ſeeing the windows open and the cur- 
tains tied up, aſked the reaſon. | 

Only that I may ſee day light when I am aſleep, 
replied the hoſt. , 

Our fellow traveller could not but ſmile at the 
genuine bull, and we all aſſembled at breakfaſt : 
the converſation was ſprightly, and EDW1N com- 

limented the gentleman's filter, who was very 
amiable, and did not want wit. Our comic hero, 
who had a ſufficiency of ambition and aſſurance, 
told the lady, 

I with ma'am, you were bound with a good 
bond to ſpend your days with me.“ 

Though 


* 


' 
* 
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on which the hoſpitable entertainer remarked, 


ſo fair an opportunity of diverting himſelf, and 
D 
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Though in ſuch a bond, retorted the lady, there 


would be no judgment, I would not care much 
about paſſing my days with you, provided I was 
not bound to ſacrifice my nights to you, 

This broad hint proved to EpWIN, that in the 
mode of addreſſing women, there is a certain me- 
thod to be obſerved, as the ſame woman will ſome 
times turn up her noſe, at what would have tick- 
led her to the ſoul at other times: kow much then 
muſt be the difference between difterent women. 

The converſation now turned upon a variety of 
lubjects, among which, the length of life in the 
various animals with which the world is peopled; 


chat fiſhes were certainly the moſt extraordinary, 
as they lived longeſt after they were dead: this 
ſeeming bull made all the company laugh, but 
LDWIN was too generous not to take away the 
ridiculous from his hoſt's expreſſion, and explain- 
ed it, that he meant their ſhowing appearances of 
life longeſt, 

Having taken leave, we travelled on very 
roundly until dinner time, when we arrived at a 
little public-houſe on the road, where we got a 
piece of hung beet and white cabbage, of which 
having ate very heartily, we were prevented from 
proceeding by an envious cloud, that darkened 
the whole horizon; the rain came tumbling as 
through a ſieve, nor would the moſt ſavage have 
refuſed us hoſpitality on ſuch an occaſion. 

We called for cards and amuſed ourſelves, un- 3 
til bed-time, when in paſſing to our chamber, 1000 at 
we ſaw two men aſleep, one of whom was ſa 7 5 
tall that his feet appeared ſome inches out of the- «+ H q | 


bed: Our humorous comedian could not forego h 4 voto 2 y 
propoſed 
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propoſed to us to join in the deſign. He took a 
{pur that lay upon the floor, and faſtened it to the 
tall man's heel; he ſent away the light, and pinch- 
ing the traveller's toe, he drew up his leg haſtily, 
and gored his bedtellow ſo ſeverely, that he cried 
out, 

Hallo Paddy ! arrah, what the devil's the matter 
with you! can't you be after cutting the nails of 
our fect in be d—n'd to you. 

The Iriſhman who was not yet awake, return- 
ed to his former poſition, but was again attacked 
by EpwiN as before; the other who was now 
more ſeverely hurt than at firſt, jumped up and 
began to belabour his companion ſo ſeriouſly, that 
ſtarting ſuddenly from his ſleep, he cried ous, 
what's the matter? and at the ſame inſtant ran the 
{ſpur into his own leg. Imagining that his compa- 
nion was playing ſome trick upon him, they both 
fell to fighting ſo eagerly, that all the gueſts in the 
houle filled the chamber, and began to enquire 
the cauſe of the buſtle; which being diſcovered, 
the Iriſhman exclaimed, O ye curſe on that rogue, 
of a boy; now, when he pulled off my boots, by 
my {houl he left one of my ſpurs on. 

The morning being come, we purſued our 
journey, and about noon met a boy mounted on a 
cow; EDWIN aſked him, where he was got to 
now ? only a horſe back upon a cow, Sir, replied 
the boy; that's a bull, ſays EDw1N; not it indeed, 
Sir, rejoins the younker, for I ſaw the teats before 
I got upon her. 


At laſt we entered Eblano, and preſented ours. 


ſelves before Mr. Mop, who received us pulitely 


enough, and on the very next night the cheatre 
opened, with an occaſional addrels to the audience, 
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and the comedy of a trip to the Jubilee, in which 
| Miſs Catley_ was to perform the part of Sir Harry 
Wildair. EDw1N was behind the ſcenes when that 
lady returned from the ſtage with loud burſts of 
| applauſe; upon my honour, I believe one half of 
! the audience believe me really to be a man. | 
1 ** It may be madam, ſays Eow iN, but the other pb Py = 


halt are convinced you are @ woman, and from 
experience too.” 


The Carteret's head, in Caſtle-ſtreet, which 
was frequently honoured with the preſence of our 
hero, as well as with that of ſeveral officers, then 
in garriſon in Dublin, was the means of introduc- 
ing him into good company, and members of 
parliament of the firſt talents and fortune, were 
rejoiced when the repreſentative of Momus 
favoured them with his company; to one of thole 
1 who for a long while, and, that in his younger 
; days had been the bulwark of oppoſition, took 
occaſion one night of being ſarcaſtically witty on 
the comedian; to whom he ſaid, that he was cer- 
* main he never would do good; to this the other 

g replied very archly, 

« really believe, Sir that the beſt of you is 
paſt, and that God himſelf will not now trouble 
himſelt with you;—but I am yet young, and may 
mend.” 

The repartee touched the gentleman ſo deeply, 
that he became quite angry, and threatened to 
cane the actor, but he with his uſual readineſs 
thought of a bull, which ſaved his bacon. | 

« Ay, do kill me if you will, and then I ſhall 
have the pleaſure of ſeeing you hanged *? 

Another gentleman infamous for his debauches, FS 
alked EDWIN in a tete-a-tete, if he knew where a 94 
good character was to be purchaſed? # 

| D 2 «© Why, 5 
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« Why, Sir? 

I would give any money for one. 

*« *T would be all thrown away, Sir.” 4 
For what reaſon, EDwWin ? 

* Becauſe you would ſoon throw it away a- 


gain. 


A gent!eman who was very paſhonate, and 
would rant for mere trifles, told EDw1N he would 
ſend him to the devil in a minute. 

„% You would not wiſh to go there yourſelt, 
theſe twenty years.“ 

D—me yon raſcal, I'll kick you there directly. 

*« Egad, af you do, I'll tell your father what a 
life you lead. 

An officer, ſinging a ſong, who was perfect in 
neither the words nor air, requeſted EDWIN to 
help him out, 

« Surely Sir, you are out enough already, ſays 
the player,” | 

One whoſe name was Brown, toaſted a certain 
lady ſo often in company where EDWw1N was, the 
latter replied. 

« You have toaſted her ſo long, Sir, that it is 
ſurprizing ſhe is not yet become Brown;” | 

The landlord of the Carteret, whoſe wife was 
rather unpolite, had offended one of his beſt gueſts, 
when EDWI1Nn was preſent, the man ſwore that 
were it not for the ſtrangers, he would kick her 
out of doors. | 

++ Oh, pray don't make ſtrangers of us, ſaid the 
Wit. 

A gentleman complaining that his watch had 
been ſtalen at night, EDpwin expreſſed the fol- 
lowing impromptu on the occaſion : 

„He whoa watch would carry, this muſt do, 


Pocket his watch, and watch his pocket too. 
Walking 
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Kill-Kenny, that never did harm to any body, 


E 


Walking into the country one day, he met 
with a pert young fellow, who ſeemed inclined 
to banter him, for EpwWIN was well dreſſed:— 
I can prove that you will go to heaven, ſaid the 
young fellow. 

I fear you are wrong, Sir, replied EDw1N; 
by what argument?“ 

ö 2 85 he that humbleth himſelf ſhall be ex- 
alted. 

* If that is to be then, you who deſerve it 
better, will be hanged.” | 

He was met another day by one on horſeback... 
who told him he was an als. 

And your ſaddle is a mule.” 

How will you make that out? 

© Becauſe it is between a horſe and an aſs.” 

Being aſked what he thought of Ireland? he 
gave the following anſwer. 

* It is the moſt ſingular place on the whole 
earth, for there you can have plenty of liquor 
without drawing the Cor#.” 

* You are called to church there as regularly 
and in the ſame manner as in England, though they 
keep the Bell faſt in ſuch a manner, as that five 


hundred men cannot wring it.” 


„There is not a more loyal people on earth, 
though they are every day ſubjett to a-Bandon,” 
In a certain part of it, you will meet with a 


Sli-go, yet the people are generally honeſt and 


» incere.” 


„There is but one Dubl-in in the whole iſland, 
notwithſtanding which, that one contains more 
ople than any city in it.“ 8 | 
„ You would ſuſpett th? Iriſh to be very cruel, 
for every day a great number of them go. to 


and 
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and is uſeful to hundreds, ſupplying them with 
meat, drink, waſhing, and lodging at a very eaſy 
rate: ſtill, though, run through thouſands of times, 
and in different parts, you can ſee no ſigu of death, 
or diſſolution, but an appearance of more firmneſs 
and grandeur than ever.” 

Not ſatisfied with this ſeeming barbarity, 
many of them haſten in all weathers, without the 
leaſt ſign of anger, or diſpleaſure to Kill-More, 
and tread upon the paſſive boſom in ſuch a manner, 
that youcould not imagine it poſſible for any being 
to eſcape with life, yet is there not the leaſt ſign 
of harm done.“ 

I he people go ſo frequently (in the Cockney 
pronunciation) to WHex-Ford, that you would 
think them very provoking, and ſtill there is not 
a better tempered nation under the ſun,” 

Though they go to Kill-Dare every day, yet 
Mr. Dare is as hearty as ever he was, and ſeems 
very fond of them.“ 

* There is ſuch a Long-iord in this kingdom, 
that a ſtout horſe can ſcarcely go from one end of 
it to the other in a Summer's day, and yet the river 


is not twenty yards broad.” 


„Though they have their Wick-low to a ſur- 
priſing degree, their candle is commonly as ſize- 
able as any in England, and gives as good light.” 

The pooreſt man in the kingdom may he in 
Down every night, at no expence, and get money 


and vittuals for nothing;—that is what many rich. 


men in England cannot do. 

Though they go to Dun-more, her- yet, they 
do not alk for the money due to them Half ſo 
Oiten as they do in England. . 

There is a town there that holds, at leaſt ten 
Fairs every day. in the year, and they are almoſt 


all 
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all of them briſk and lively, and of both ſexes, 

Some of the Lambs are ſo big there, that they 
very far ſurpaſs even the Rams and Sheep in ſize; 
but then no wool grows upon their backs, though 
they are never * ſome. 

In ſome parts of Ireland, a Herring will walk 
the ſtreets, and talk familiarly with you, but if 
you attempt to boil or fry that Herring, you will 
meet with a very ſtout reſiftance, and ſtand a good 
chance of bringing home a broken head; but 
there are not many of that kind. 

Some Reeds in Ireland are of ſo ſingular a na- 
ture, that they will tell you a good ſtory, and do 
many other good things without being laid a 
hand on, but whilſt you breathe into them they 
are quite ſilent. 

The whole company could not help laughing 
at the drollery of his remarks; and he was now 
conſidered as an eminent wit, and an excellent 
comedian; but his too great propenſity to com- 
pany keeping, and his high ſpirit, that would not 
{ſuffer him to receive a pecuniary obligation, whilſt 
his own pocket could affori a ſum ſufficient to 
pay his reckoning, reduced him often to very 

reat ſtraits. 

Add to this that his payments from Mr. Maſſop 
were ſo irregular and ſo inadequate to his expences, 
that he became at laſt diſguſted, and reſolved 
to leave a country, where, however careſſed and 
admired, he ſaw an impolhibility of attaining 
to that degree of eminence, to which he now 
more ardenty aſpired. 

Mr. H#aldegrave, a performer of Smock-Ally 
theatre, felt the ſame inconveniencies as EDWIN 
did, and wiſhed tv be rid of them. 

When 
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When two perſons are in the ſame predicament, 
they ſoon unite their heads, and with more ardour 

oceed to the remedy; between thoſe two it was 
therefore reſplved, to extraft from the Manager 
as much as they could, and once more try their 
fortune in England: 

EDWA1N was too well principled to run away 
from his creditors, and having received as much 
of his ſtipend as was poſſible, and paid his debts, 
Maldeg rave and he, without communicating their 


| 2 to anv body, went in a packet boat that was 


to fail to Parkgate, where they arrived without 
any accident of note. 

In the whole courſe of EpwiI 's life, he had 
never felt ſo great a deficiency of money as at 
this period; for he could not get much above half 
what was due to him: by the Dublin Manager; 
his honeſty would not ſuffer him to leave that city 
in debt, and his company-keeping had exhauſted 


all' his other reſources, as we have mentioned 


above.—//aldegrave was ore fortunate, and pro- 
miſed to help = out on the emergency. 

Our comedian's ſtomach had ſuch an antipathy 
to ſea-water, that even the looking at 1t, generally 
gave him a convulſion; the commotion in bis in- 
teſtines in the laſt voyage, had been ſo ſevere, 
that even after he landed, he ftill thought the 
houſe he ſat in was rolling round, and frequently 
caught hold of ſomething near him when this 

aroxiſm roſe to a certain degree, | 

Whilft Waldeg rave and he were at dinner upon 
an excellent ſoup and ſome Welch. mutton, 
EDwiIN was ſuddenly ſeized with the giddineſs, 
and thought he was on the point of being over. 
turned; he laid hold of the table, which Walde- 
grave allo griped faſt, to prevent it from overſet- 


ung 


* 
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ting. Our poor friend's nerves were ſo completely 
unſtrung by his illneſs, that he ſuddenly let go, 
and the other having balanced his chair to make 
the better reſiſtance, fell poſtrate on the floor, 
whilſt the table with all its burden fell upon him. 
Ebpwix came to the ground on the other ſide; 
but the fright of the fall having in ſome meaſure 
braced the relaxed fibres about his heart, it at the 
lame time produced a contrary effect on thoſe of 
his mouth, which from being before braced to a 
em, ſqueeze, expreſſive of anguiſh, now 
ecame ſo perfectly relaxed, that they ſpread into 
an extenſive laugh, to which the lungs, always in 
uniſon with the . ſent as an auxiliary, a long 
and loud, Ha! ha! ha! ha! whilſt Waldegrave's 
eyes, ſparkling with indignation, his tongue ever 
ready to give vent to the ebullitions of turbulence 
uttered the moſt hearty curſes and execrations. 
The greater oppoſition there is between two 


perſons or things, the more probability there 1s. 


of their coming, to an agreement ; for each giving 
up a little of its exceſs, they come to gradually 
to a proper temperature ; but if they come to too 
cloſe a contact, the heavieſt will certainly over- 
power the lighter, and ſo would it have fared 
with our votary of mirth, had he not prudently 
eluded the rage of his colleague, which was now 
riſen to an intemperate degree. 

Having abſented himſelf for ſome time, his 
companion's anger ſubſided, he condeſcended to 
ſend for Erwin, wao apologized for the acci— 
dent as well as he could; but was ſo much addict. 
ed to laughing, that whenever the idea of what 


had happened occured to his memory, he coulc: 


ſcarcely reſtrain the muſcles of his face. 
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I am like the flint, ſaid Waldeg rave, when 
Rruck I ſend forth a baſty ſpark. 

More like the cinder ſurely, replied EDW1N, 
that when ſet on fire keep the heat a long 
while.” 

Cordiality ſeemed now to have reſumed her 

4 empire, and they drowned every idea of animoſity 
and reſentment in a copious libation: EDWIN 8 

ſtomach had not yet recovered its tones; inſomuch, 

y that the diſturbance created by the liquor, co- ope- 
rating with that which the ſea had already occaſi- 

oned, he could not in his ſlate of intoxication, re- 
collect the peculiar place or ſituation he was 
then in. | 

His rebellious inteſtines diſſatisfied, at a burden 
which they thought they ought not to be loaded 
with, united their forces againſt the imperious ty- 
rant, and forced him from his throne, without 
minding to whom the foreible expulſion might 
prove prejudicial: —at this inſtant Z/aldegrave lay 
ſnoring on his back, with his moutb wide open, and 
as the caſcade ruſhed with conſiderable violence 
through the narrow channel of EDw1N's throat, 
it role ſome diſtance in an oblique direction, and 
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focated by the tide; — ignorant of the fide from 
which the invaſion came, he turned himfelf ſud. 
denly towards EDWIN, who at that inſtant made 
a fecond diſcharge of the moift artillery, more 
fully in the face of the aſtoniſhed hiſtrion. 

They were both much overcome by the night's 
excels, to be ſenſible of their ſituation, and the 
wallowed in the filth until morning, when eac 


laid the fault upon the other, nos could either 
abſolutely deny the charge, 


Nothing 


fell into the fleeper's mouth, who was almoſt ſuf. 
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Nothing leſs than bathing could render them 
fit to appear; — Maldegrade went to the ſea, which 
was near, and EDWIN got ſome freſh water in 
his chamber, when having twice emptied the 
drudging box to clear their hair, they proceeded 
to Cheſter; from whence they propoſed a march 
to Scotland, in hopes of an engagement. 

It is the common error of the ſons of man to 
miſtake their talents, and to think themſelves 
very clever at thoſe things in which, when too 
late, they find themſelves bunglers: this was the 
caſe with our hero, who erroneouſly imagined 
himſelf an adept at the deſtructive ſcience of card- 
playing; — 1 call it deſtructive, becauſe the win- 
ners very feldom turn their gains to any real ad- 
—_ but verify the old adage, which ſays, 
that, 


What is gained under the Devil's belly, ts 
ſpent over his back.“ 


The loſers ſurely have then nothing to boaſt 
Epwin challenged af . e to play; they 


went to work; victory decided in favour of the 
latter. All the ready moaey being gone, our now 
poor carmudgeon duped by another adage, © He 
that has patience and money enough, will win at 
laſt,” ſtaked the ſeveral ſpare articles of dreſs 
that now remained with him, which were but few, 
until all, except what he wore, became the proper- 
ty of his antagoniſt, who generouſly lent him mo- 
ney until they could procure an engagement ; the 
Scotch expedition being laid aſide, in conſequ- 
ence of EDWIN's ſtill feeling the effects of his 


voyage, and the exceſs he had been guiliy of at 
Parkgate, 


Diſeppeinted 
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Difappointed of any occupation in two or three 
places, to which he had applied, he received a wel- 
come invitation from Mr, Heaton, who was at 
that time, raiſing contributions on the inhabitants 
of Bewdley, who alſo ſent him a ſmall ſum of 
money, which enabled him to repay the ungrate ful 
debt, which he had unwillingly contracted with 
Waldegrauve, lrom whom he parted with evident 
ſigns of diſſatisfaction for his indecent reproaches 
of the trifling ſervice he had done him, giving 
him this reprimand: 

Had 1 been unwilling when able to pay you, 
your reproaches would be juſt : but as it is, I fee 
the meanels of your heart, and deſpiſe you ! poor, 
pefnurious, pitiful ty:ant, unuſed to have it in 
your power to oblige, the unaccuſtomed feeling 
is too powerful jor your weak underſtanding ; it 
is always ſo with thoſe whoſe dreg- like ſouls are 
ſtrangers to generoſity. | 

His arrival at Bewdley proved very ſeaſonable to 
the Manager, who began to fee] his receipts dimi- 
niſh ſo conſiderably, as to be ſcarcely adequate 
to his expences. He knew EDwiIN's abilities 
better than himſelf, and by a judicious caſt of parts, 
brought back thoſe who had forſaken his thea- 
tre. 

Yet did he find himfelf ſo much incommoded 
by his indiſpoſition, that he found it neceſſary to 
apply to an apotkecary of the town, who gave 
him ſomething which was very ſalubrious. To 
complete the cure, he gave EpWIN a large doſe, 
which he was to take very early in the morn- 
ing; but the comedian after a good night's reſt, 
finding himſelf perfectly well, flung it into the 
court- yard. 

The 
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The apothecary returning. and finding him 
heartily engaged with ſome ſlices of bread and 
butter, not of the ſlep- mother ſize, enquired if 
he had followed his preſcription. 

God forbid Sir, replies EDwWIN.“ 

What is the reaſon? 

* I ſhould have been dead by this, if I had.” 

The apothecary was ſomewhat nettled, thinking - 
the obſervation meant as a ſneer upon his aal 
and profeſſion, and truely aſked his patient 

Why do you think fo, Sir? 

* Becauſe I find it out at the window.“ 

The diſciple of Galen, reconciled by this decla- 
ration, which proved that there was no offence in- 
tended to himſelf or his profeſſion, laughed hear- 
tily at the witticiſm, ſhook the young man by the 
hand, and was a good friend to him whilſt he re- 
mained at Bewdley. 

Still the loſs he had ſuſtained with Waldegrave 
preſſed upon his mind, and as he could not per- 
ſuade himfelt that he had loſt for want of ſkill, he 
engaged an inhabitant of Bewdley, at the ſame 
game and with the ſame ſucceſs; upon which an 
acquaintance aſked him, 

Why do you play the fool, Edwin? 

« For ehe lame reaſon that you do,” 

What reaſon is that? 

« Want.” 

But I do not want. | 

+ Yes, you want wit, and I want money,” 

This fally pleaſed his antagoniſt ſo much, who 
was not mercenary, that he played ill on purpoſe, 
to let him win back his own. 

But the moſt ſingular and amuſing of all his 
adventures, was that which he had with a country 
girl, who acted as ſervant maid to two antiquated 
virgins that lived near his lodging, by fliding 

| E down 
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down from his chamber window. EDowIN could 
eaſily ſcramble over a low wall that ſeperated the 
back grounds of both houſes, and by the vigilance 
of his enamorato, he gained admittance into the 
kitchen, where ſhe wo care that he ſhould not 
ſpend all his time in idleneſs. 

Between a man of EDwiN's lively and im- 
proved genius, and a girl who had no other ad- 
vantage than what ſimple nature beſtowed, con- 
verſation muſt ſometimes languiſh, and become 
inſipid; ſuch moments our hero would ſpend in 
ſomething that was ſuited to his vivacity. 

To him and his co-adjutor in the celebration of 
the myſteries of love, it appeared incomprehenſi- 
ble that a man or woman ſhould, through choice, 
live in a ſtate of celibacy; and ſuch as did, they 
looked upon as enemies to ſociety, and theretore, 
deſerving of perſecution; having fully convinced 
themſelves that this problem was juſt, they re- 
ſolved to aſſume to themſelves the right of inflict. 
ing puniſhment. 

heſe ſelf-created judges and executioners, 
having agreed upon their right, now proceeded to 
the conducting of the ſeveral parts of the plot, and 
the merry comedian aſcended to the chamber 
door, dragging the jack chain with other noiſy 
inſtruments alter him, and uttering the moſt bar- 
barous ſounds his invention could trame. 

The peaceable devotees to corporal purity, hav- 
ing no temporal cares to take up their attention, 
had, as is uſually the caſe with ſuch perſons, 
plunged themſelves into the extreme of ſuperſti- 
tion, and firmly believed that the ſouls of the de- 
ceaſed were allowed to reſort to the manſions 
where their bodies reſided when alive; firm in 
this prepoſterous opinion, and totally void of any 

ſuſpicion 
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ſuſpicion that it was concerted, they clung to 
each other trembling, {weating and praying as if 
immediate diſſolution were to follow. | 

To add to their affright, the maid who knew 
them well, had retired to her own chamber, where 
the uttered the moſt lamentable moans and con- 
firmed their notion that the houſe was haunted. 

Early the next morning, the cralty ſinner. en- 
tered her miltreſs's chamber, and aſked them, it 
they had heard any noiſe? an anſwer was made 
in the athrmative, and ſhe, hoping to ſecure her 
own pleaſure, declared that ſhe heard ſomething 
open her room door, when caſting her eyes that 
way, a great bull dog came in with fire burſting 
from his mouth, but that immediately he became 
a great big man covered all over with blue flames, 
and that ſhe thought the houſe would be burned ; 
that then ſhe covered her head with the cloaths, 
when ſhe received ſeveral blows on different parts 
of her body, and ſuch ſevere pinches that ſhe 
could not help crying out; and that indeed, ſhe was 
atraid ſhe had diſturbed them; and that in about 
half an hour finding every thing quiet, ſhe fell 
aſleep. | | 

Wich this additional teſtimony, the two virgins 
thought themſelves authorized, not only to ſpread 
the report, but alſo to inform the landlord, that 
they could inhabit the houſe no longer. The 
landlord, who ſaw that the propagation of ſuch a 
ſtory muſt. prove detrimemial to his interelts, 
and being from nature or habit leſs inclined to 
credulity of that kind, put on a determined reſo- 
lution of finding à more fatisfattory ſolution of 
the problem, than that which the old ladies had 


given. 
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Hie ſuſpeRted that the maid, however ſeeming- 


ly innocent, muſt be privy ts the contrivance ; 
and therefore prevailed upon the immaculates to 
admit him into their dwelling on the enſuing 
night without her knowledge. 

Every thing was carried on with profound ſe- 
creſy, and he planted himſelf at the top of the 

| en ſtairs with a loaded gun: — By and by the 
acetious lover arrives, and having ſpent ſome 
time in amorous dalliance, and no leſs pleaſing re- 
treſhment, willing to continue the farce he ſeized 
a peaceable cat, that lay purring in the chimne 
corner, and ſhoeing him with walnut ſhells well 
faſtened to his paws, and a couple of brazen can- 
dleſticks to his tail, he carries him to the middle 
of the garret ſtairs, where he let him ſhift for him- 
ſelf; unuſed to ſuch a mode of travelling, the cat 
 luroſelt was ſo much alarmed, that he ran away, 
hilft the noiſe of his feet and of the candleſticks 
increaſed his terror, and his pace. 

The enraged landlord now bellowed out, I 
have found you!” and at the ſame inſtant dif- 
charged his piece, which fortunately miſſed its 
intended mark, whilſt the terrified ſelf-created 
ghoſt, thinking that all hell was at his heels, to re- 
venge his inipoſition, ruſhed down the ſtairs and 
would wait neither to aſcertain whether he was 
wounded or not, nor even to take a friend] 
leave of his aſſectionate miſtreſs, who was allo 
terrified at the report of the gun. 


In his precipitation to eſcape the immediate 


danger, he jumped -over the partition-wall, and 
unlnekily fel into a deep ſtand of water, which 
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ſerved as a reſervoir to the houſe he lived in; 
but the rotten timber that ſupported it giving way, 
he was vomitted from it like Jonas _ rg 

whale's 


— „ - 
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whale's belly, and in a piteous plight, regained 
his room, from which he ſolemnly avowed to 
make no more amorous expeditions by night, whilſt 
in Bewdley. 

We would willingly indulge our readers with 
the ſequel of this adventure, but as our hero is no 
farther concerned in 1t, we dread the too great 
ſeverity of modern critics, who would not pardon 
ſuch digreſſions. | 

EpwiNn's half benefit, though more prolific 
than any of the others, produced ſo ſmall a ſum 
that he reſolved to ſeek adventures ſomewhere elle ; 
he was unwilling to become a burden to his parent; 
yet, in the uncertainty of employment, and trom the 
levity of his purſe he thought London the beſt 


place for him to watch an epportunity; he enter- 


ed reluctantly into a waggon returning to London; 
impatient of ſolitude had the good fortune, as he 
called it, of meeting there, two Iriſh ſhoemakers 


and a red haired wench of Lancaſhire, going to 


town to get a ſervice. 

Having reconnoitred his fellow travellers, he 
reſolved to amuſe himſelf as well as he could, and 
entered into the following dialogue with the Hi- 
bernians. | 


He affected the native dialeQ, which he ſaw 


his tellow-travellers were adepts in, 
+ Yearou, by my ſoul! I believe you are my 
own dear countrymen.” 
Be G—d and that we are.—Arrah, where Was 
u born my jewel? : | 
In the ſweet City of Waterford, a Chuſla;— 
my father kept the ſign of the Three Koaſted 
Potaties, and the Bokin of Butter-milk; Ora, 


my jewel, tis there you could get the real Stingo; ' 
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are no Scollard. Roger. 
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none of your hogwaſh, the devil a head-ach-you 
would find in whole hogſhead of it. 

Arrah, my jewel, I wiſh we had a ſneezer of it 
now ;—1 know for my own part I would rather 
have it than your d—nd gin, that gives a body 
the gripes in his ſtomach, and ſcalds one's throat 
like a roaſted pig. 

„ Arrah, by my ſoul, you may that without 
an epivication ;—but here in England, nothing 
will go down with them but it; there was a brave 
honeſt fellow, one of our own kidney here about 
a year ago, that wrote a ſong upon it; —by my 
ſoul I think it was a good thing. 

That's a good boy, do ſing it for us a hagur ; 

Faith and that I will, with all my heart.“ 


Txz SONG. 


Let Phyſicians their potions and flops recom- 
mend, 

Let the ladies inſiſt in the virtues of tea; 

The two ſprings of Parneſſus let poets befriend, 

And the Clergy ſtill preach to live temperately ; 

Let the rich and the great, ſing the praiſes of 
wine, 

All their nonſenſe I care for no more than a pin, 

I will make it as plain as that Phœbus doth ſhine, 

That all liquors on earth are inferior to gin. 


Oh! botheration to me but he his a lyar — tis 
no more to whiſkey, than ditch- water is to Thady 
Slaughneſiy's home made ale; 

But vho the devil is that ſame Phœbus that 
he talks of ? 

Arrah, you fool! that is the ſame thing as a 
candle that ſhews light in the day-time;—but you 


No, 
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No, Thady, that's true; but becauſe you was 
three yars with Mr. O Flanngan in Blarney, you 
are nothing to brag of for all that. 

(Here the Lancaſhire wench interfered, and re- 
minded the Hibernians that they interrupted the 
ſong ;—they then requeſted EDw1iN to continue J 


See what vapours, What qualms, what vertigoes 


and pains, 

Drive our drinkers of flops down to Tunbridge 
and Bath; , 

And the wretch who for want of expences re- 
mains, 

Is as pale as a clout and as thin as a lath; 

But Pg chance or kind Providence, health ſhould 
confer, 5 

Vou can quickly perceive diſcontent in their 

in; 


And the languid contorſion of features and air, 
That 7 in them, proves them no lovers 
0 


Zin. 


Devil burn me, if myſelf underſtands a word; 
— it is all gibbridge to me. 

An aſs's head will hold nothing but brains, you 
know, Roger. 

Ha! ha! ha! by my ſoul that's a good one; 
what the devil elſe would you have it hold ?—but 
go on, countryman. | 


Now the pifture revers'd, let us fly to that ſpot, 

That is call'd in the records of fame, Billinſ- 
ate, 

What complexions, what limbs, without ble. 
miſh or fault, 

And their language I'm ſure, is emphatic and 

great, 
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Not the puny productions, the long wirided 
tales, 

By which Printers and Bookſellers large ef- 
tates win; 

But the genuine effuſions that nature exhales, 

From the frequent imbibing of generous gin: 


(The frequent imbibing of generous gin, —that's 
pretty, imbibing from Bibo, bibis, bipfe vel, bop/e; 
l have it all by heart) 

(Arrah, hold your tongue, Thady, and don't be 
after making a fool of yourſelf; can't you let 
the jounleman finiſh his ſong.) 


Now to glorious St. Giles's we'll take a ſhort 


trip, 

And obſerve how by gin every boſom is 
charm'd; 

See the youth, whom Jack Ketch almoſt had 
in the ſlip, 


Like a dog to the vomit return unalarm'd, 

And the fair one, who thinks it a ſcandal to 
bluſh, | 

As + nog in the mire, plunge yet deeper in 

Ain, 

Whilſt her ſiſters undaunted to fiſticuffs ruſh, 

And all prove that true courage, is found but 
in gin. 


Here Ep wi made a bow to ſignify that he had 
finiſhed ;—and immediately the hard hands of the 
ſhoe-makers came againſt each other with ſuch 
violence in token of approbation, that ſeveral peo- 
ple ruſhed out of a public-houſe, before which they 
then paſled, imagining that the travellers hed fallen 
out among themſelves, and were deciding the con- 
troverſy by ſound blows, | 
Some 
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Some ſtopp'd the horſes, whilſt others crowd- 
ed about the vehicle to enquire into the cauſe of 
the affray, where they were ſurpriz'd to ſee loud 
cordiality, inſtead of tumultuous rage; The wag- 
goner, incenſed at the delay, which might occaſion 
his driving his horſes faſter than uſual to perform 
the cuſtomary taſk, ſwore heartily againſt all the 
parties, but was appeaſed by the preſentation of 
a pot of beer, and tranquillity being once more re- 
ſtored, he gee-whooped his team, and all went on 
quietly. 

EDwIN arrived in London; where he ſhortly 
after found himſelf under more diſtreſs than his 
ſenſibility could well bear with, for he would not 
intrude upon his father farher than was abſolutely 
_ unavoidable. 

He entertained ſome thoughts of quitting the 
ſtage; but after mature deliberation, he thought it 
the moſt likely means of procuring what he aimed 
at. — eminence ; eſteem he allo coveted, and 
would have brought to the grave, had not an an- 
{wer to a letter which he had ſent to Mr. Lee, at 
Bath introduced him to Mrs. Walmſley. 

The deſire of palliating the faults of a deceaſed 
friend, prevents us from giving any particulars 
of this affair; too many are already informed of 

it; —we will therefore caſt a veil over this one, 
I could almoſt ſay only, blot on our friend's eſcut- 
- cheon, and ſay, that having ſincerely repented of 
his ingratitude to that lady, we hope that heaven 
and ſhe have forgiven it. 

Nothing material happened to him at Bath, ex- 
cept that his exertions to perfect himſelf in the 
duties of his ſtation, were attended with ſuch ſuc- 
ceſs, that his name was re-echoed throughout the 

: kingdom 
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kingdom, and ſuggeſted to the late judicious and 
critical Mr. Foote, the deſire of poſſeſſing ſo great 
a treaſure, 

In Bath it is well known, that perſons of the 
moſt exquiſite taſte in, and nice knowledge of 
propriety in every line of lite frequent its theatre 
had not EDpwIN poſſeſſed real merit, he would 
not have met with applauſe there, and thoſe who 
can in that cuy eftablith their reputation as ac- 
tors, have paſſed the ordeal, and may boldly ap- 
pear before a London audience, 

At Bath he had learned to renounce that pre- 
poſterous attachment which he had concerved far 
repreſenting old and ſerious characters, and had 
applied himſelf with unwearied diligence to the 
ſtudy of that line, to which he now ſaw bimſelf 


peculiarly adapted. 


In one of his excurſions near the city of 
Bath, he met with a wooden limbed ſoldier, who 
told him his tale of diſtreſs in an artleſs manner; 

* How can you dare to beg? 

I have a licence, an pleaſe your honour. 

« Lice you may have, but ſenſe I deny your 
having, to beg of an actor, but here, take this; 

ou want it, and I can ſpare it.“ 

Notwithſtanding the many teſtimomes of excel- 
lence he had received in Bath by the approbation 
of the moſt ſcrutinizing of both ſexes, he could 
not make his firſt appearance before the London- 
ers without a conſiderable degree of timidity, but 
eſcaping the tremendous letters though neither 


bravoed nor encored, he pluck'd up courage and 
ſoon brought the current of popular applauſe to 


run in his favour. 

Your fame is like the Tower of Babel, ſays 
Foote to him, but will not meet its fate, - your 
fame will reach the ſkies, And 
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* And you, Sir, replies ED WIN, are like Cog- 


nac brandy.“ 

Like brandy, cries the manager, how, EDwin, 
how ? 

„ Becauſe, whilſt you bite, you heal.“ 

The Britiſh Ariſtophanes was greedy of praiſe, 
and ſo highly tickled by this adulation, that he 
always held our comedian in high eſtimation. 

Being one night in company with Foote, where 
there were ſeveral others, one gentleman retired 
before the bill was paid ;—ſome of the reſt were 
talking at the ſame time of Foote's uncommon 
abilities at taking people off; 

I know one that is cleverer than he, ſays 
EDw 1N, at taking off.“ | 

That is impolthble, cried every one together, 
nor was Ariſtophanes free from mortification at 
finding himſelf thus diminiſhed by his friend: 

« Nothing more certain however, ſays EDw1N, 
for Mr. Foote only takes others off, and Mr. N-— 
has taken himſelt off, and without paying his 
reckoning.” | 

At a tavern one day, the waiter whiſpered Foote 
and EpWIN, that there was an Hermaphrodite, 
ſpeaking of one that came in.— 

What ſhould be done with that 7hzng? ſays Foote, 

Send him to Middle x, by all means, replies 
EDw1 N Fa : 

Why ſo? 

« Becauſe he is of neither.“ 

His good humour, good nature and ready wit, 
procured him admittance into the beſt companies, 
and there is a very great probability, that his cir- 
cumſtances would in the end have been very com- 
fortable, had his life been ſpared a little longer: 
but as if heaven had diſapproved of his — 

the 
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the perſon, who had for ſo many years been #8 a | 
wife to him, and ſhall we preſume to offer an | 

= opinion, was more juſtly. and-efſentially ſo regiſ- 
tered in Heaven, than ſhe whom the law entitled 
to aſſume his name; Providence then in reſent- 
ment for this laſt and worſt action of his whole 
life, puniſhed him by an untimely end. 

Had he not had to reproach himſelf with his 
conduct in this particular, I know few men who 
could behave better in ſo awful a moment than 
Epwin he ſaw his diſſolution approach with a 
diffident fortitude, which proved FL he neither 

reſumed upon his own merit for forgiveneſs of 
bis crimes, nor deſpaired of mercy from their | 
heinouſneſs; —in modeſt confidence after having 
done all that human nature could do to prolong his 
date, he expired on the giſt of October, 1790; 
aged Forty-one Years, Two Months and Twenty. 
one Days. —_— 

On the 7th of November, remains were con- 
veyed in ſolemn - pomp through an amazing con- 
courle of ſpectators, (every one of whom ſhewed a 
{ſincere regret for the death of ſo eminent, and ami- 
able a perſon) to the Church yard of St. Paul's, 
Covent-Garden, where they were depoſited; and 
over his grave is placed a handſome ſtone, engrav- 
ed with the following words: on 


— 


Here Lies oP 

JOHN ED WIN, | ( 
COMEDIAN, | 

Late of Covent-Garden Theatre; b 
Who departed this Life October 31, 1790. 
Aged 42 Years. 2 
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